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was insufficient to preserve the independence of the
Negus. There remained military Sanctions, that is to
say war, but even in Great Britain, where the League
found its strongest support, there was little enthusiasm
for war. Still, the Sanctions were being continued,
apparently for punitive purposes, and in view of the
widespread anti-Italian feeling in tlie country it
would clearly require an exceptionally courageous man
to be the first to advocate their abolition. Mr.
Chamberlain stepped into the breach. On roth June
he was the guest of honour at the annual dinner of
the 1900 Club, and he took the opportunity to declare
against the continuance of Sanctions. The effect was
tremendous. An audience which represented the
wealth and power of Great Britain cheered the
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the echo, and next day
it was clear that he had the support of the majority of
his fellow-countrymen. Sanctions were dead. At the
same time it should not be forgotten that Mr. Cham-
berlain was staking his eventual succession to the
Premiership by taking this line, and with the fate of
Sir Samuel Hoare before his eyes it was a particularly
brave thing to do. Had public opinion not reacted in
his favour he might well have been thrown to the
wolves.

Unhappily, it was not to prove so easy to allay the
bitter feelings which the Abyssinian conflict had
roused. A large section of British opinion was violently
hostile to Italy for what she had done, and an even
larger section for the way she had done it. In Italy
there was universal exasperation with the attitude
which had been adopted by Great Britain, and after
the conquest of Abyssinia it became mixed with a con-
tempt which augured ill for the future relations of the